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STREET LABOR AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

A PROGRESSIVE civilization tends increasingly to subor- 
dinate immediate needs to future and greater ends. The 
adequate protection of children demands the same large spirit: a 
subordination of immediate earning capacity in the child to his 
future physical and mental growth. Experience abroad and in 
this country has stamped premature labor as not only cruel but 
conspicuously short-sighted, an injustice to the child and an eco- 
nomic waste for the community. A gradual recognition of this 
truth is reflected in the slowly increasing legal protection of work- 
ing children, as state after state ranges itself on the side of a 
self-interest more clear-sighted as well as more righteous. Like 
other reforms this has been impeded by individual interests and 
retarded by inertia on the part of the public; and to scrutinize 
the existing laws in their variety is to realize what great gaps 
remain to be filled before legislation for child workers shall ex- 
hibit an enlightened uniformity. 

Up to the present time certain essentials have been embodied 
in the best child-labor laws. A standard is gradually evolving 
in which the most important measures of protection are defined. 
These may be briefly stated as follows: 

i. A child should not be allowed to work under a certain age. 

2. A child should not be allowed to work if it is illiterate or 
physically defective. 

3. A child should not be allowed to work longer than a specified 
number of hours in the day and in the week, and never at night. 

4. A child should not be allowed to work at any trade injuri- 
ous to health or morals, or where there is dangerous machinery. 

In America legislation for the protection of children has hitherto 
developed along these lines. The most advanced states are every 
year securing higher age limits, shorter hours and other amelior- 
ations; but many of the states still fall short of even the minimum 
standard. It is of course necessary to extend such restrictions; 
but there is also imperative need for new measures — such meas- 
ures, to mention three examples, as have been adopted in Eng- 
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land and on the Continent concerning home industries, the dan- 
gerous trades and the street trades. 

Among the employments heretofore ignored by American legis- 
lators or but recently regulated are the so-called street trades. 
In the following pages the term is used to include the trades of 
the newsboy, the messenger boy and the child peddler. The 
three trades, thus classed under one head, differ widely, it is true, 
and no one protective measure applies to them all. Yet in so 
far as a life on the street is in greater or less degree their common 
characteristic, it is convenient to treat the three together. 

The standing of these trades before the law has in the past 
varied in different states. Until the New York state legislature 
adopted, in 1903, a measure for the protection of the newsboy, 
this typical street worker was ignored in all the state laws which 
protect other child workers. The city of Boston alone had in 
1898 adopted some ordinances in his behalf. The messengers 
have been cared for in some of the states by the same laws which 
deal with children working in shops. In New York the mes- 
sengers were practically without the protection of any law before 
the legislation of 1003. The peddlers in New York and other 
states have been covered by some provisions of the Penal Code, 
but in New York the provision against peddling is inadequately 
drawn and fails to accomplish its object. 

Before the legislation of 1903 the evils of the street trades in 
New York City, to which the following discussion is confined, 
had not been generally recognized. The investigation, however, 
which preceded that legislation brought out damaging evidence 
against these trades. The early ages of the street workers, the 
irregularities of their lives and the lawlessness of their environ- 
ment were shown to be ruining a large proportion of the thou- 
sands engaged in such work. Street life, often defended as a 
school for sharpening the wits, was declared on the contrary to 
be chiefly a training for the reformatory. Some years ago, before 
the legislation for the street trades was enacted in England, similar 
testimony was there elicited. In a valuable parliamentary report 
on the earnings of school children (1901), the news trade is speci- 
fically designated " a hot-bed of vice and crime." 

If this condemnation is deserved, if street workers tend to de- 
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generate into petty criminals, the proof should be found in those 
places of restraint to which boys are committed who have fallen 
into the hands of the law. How many of the boys in a given 
reformatory, for example, were, as a matter of fact, once news- 
boys or messengers or peddlers? Is their number large enough 
to indicate that the trade they followed led to their fall? Have 
the street workers been committed to reformatories in greater 
numbers than workers at other trades? To what moral dangers 
did their respective employments subject them? It was to an- 
swer these and similar questions that a careful study was made 
of the antecedents of boys at two of our largest reformatories: 
the New York Juvenile Asylum and the Catholic Protectory. 1 

Those who have had occasion to investigate the condition of 
working children will appreciate the difficulty of getting correct 
figures or trustworthy statements of fact. The data herein used 
were obtained from the written statements of the boys; from a 
comparison of those statements with the records of the institutions 
in the case of the younger children — in the case of all boys of 
twelve years and below that age at the Juvenile Asylum, all boys 
of ten years and below that age at the Protectory; and from per- 
sonal interviews with the boys — a source of information which 
proved more valuable than either of the others. The official 
records consist of a bald array of facts and were only of limited 
usefulness, serving to verify ages and other facts stated by the 
boys, but forming a meagre description of any individual. For- 
tunately the outlines of each case could be at least partly filled in 
by other means. The Juvenile Asylum visitor's personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the boys' homes enabled her to add illuminat- 
ing facts regarding family conditions, the relation between parents 
and children and the need for the children's assistance. At the 
Protectory a valuable set of questions has been made out for the 
home investigation, covering the child's past and his home circum- 
stances; but unfortunately this investigation has lapsed, owing to 
the death of the former investigator and to the fact that no suc- 

1 For the kind cooperation of the authorities of both institutions, thanks are due 
to Mr. C. D. Hilles, the superintendent, and Miss H. M. Hall, the visitor of the 
Juvenile Asylum; and to President Robinson and the Rev. Brother Henry of the 
Protectory. 
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cessor has yet l been found. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
important inquiry will again be undertaken, and that employment 
in the street trades will be included under "previous occupation." 
If also the question as to previous employment shall be added to 
the inquiries addressed to all newcomers at the Juvenile Asylum, 
when their past is still fresh in their remembrance, a valuable 
body of information upon child labor run to crime will be gathered 
for future reference. 

In the following pages, newsboys, messengers and peddlers are 
separately treated, and facts regarding boys of the same trade, 
whether confined at the Protectory or at the Juvenile Asylum, are 
brought together. The home conditions of boys in the Juvenile 
Asylum are more often noticed, thanks to the more abundant 
information collected at that institution. 

The newsboys. — It is often triumphantly asserted, in defence 
of the news trade, that not a few men of prominence have first 
earned a livelihood on the streets. That newspaper selling does 
not regularly lead to success is, nevertheless, indicated by the 
fact that in two of our largest reformatories, to speak of no others, 
ex-newsboys make up a large proportion of those who were en- 
gaged in any occupation before commitment. 

At the Juvenile Asylum, it was found upon investigation that 
311 of the boys confined there had worked at various trades be- 
fore commitment. Of this number, 125 or forty per cent had 
been newsboys. At the Protectory, five classes of the senior de- 
partment, comprising about three hundred boys, were questioned. 
Nearly forty per cent of these, viz. no, had sold papers. This 
significant proportion of ex-newsboys in confinement raises a 
legitimate presumption against the trade. 

The extreme youth at which many of them began to work is 
an item of significance. At the Juvenile Asylum the greater num- 
ber began selling papers at ages ranging up to twelve years, as 
follows: 

1 boy began at 4 years 9 boys began at 9 years 

1 " " " 6 " 17 " " " 10 " 

6 boys " " 7 " 17 " " " 11 " 

8 " " " 8 " 21 " " " 12 " 

1 May, 1904. 
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This makes a total of 80 boys who began between four and twelve 
years of age, as against 43 boys who began at thirteen and four- 
teen years, and one at fifteen. At the Protectory the proportion 
of newsboys who began while very small is even larger: 

1 boy began at 5 years 13 boys began at 9 years 

4 boys " " 6 " 19 " " " 10 " 

_ « « « „ « j£ u « « 1T 11 

11 " " " 8 " 

The number who began at ages between twelve and fourteen is 
36, and two began at fifteen. This gives a total of 109 ex-news- 
boys, of whom one-half, 55, started to sell papers when between 
five and ten years of age. 

The employment of children at such tender ages leads one to 
presuppose dire need. Destitution and, in particular, the al- 
leged necessities of widowed mothers in fact constitute the stand- 
ard argument against any restriction of the street trades as re- 
gards children. In such cases it is generally maintained that 
any contribution that the child can make is not only justifiable, 
but, commendable; that the claim of the widowed mother for as- 
sistance should be paramount. Indeed, the needy widow cannot 
fail to evoke sympathy and solicitude. Responsibilities and du- 
ties, often heavy for two to bear, fall to her unaided hands. Strug- 
gling for respectability or sunk in poverty, she has somehow to 
meet the problem of providing for her children. 

The difficulty of the widow's lot must be granted; but it should 
be noted that the conspicuous hardship of her position has given 
to her claims an entirely unwarranted prominence. Children of 
widowed mothers are not, as is often assumed, typical of the whole 
class of newsboys. The number of children supporting their 
mothers has been grossly exaggerated. The statistics of the re- 
formatories, corroborating the statements of careful observers, 
show that the children of widows who sell papers form but a small 
minority of the newsboys. Of 80 children at the Asylum be- 
tween four and twelve years of age, those driven by destitution 
to sell papers numbered but 21, as against 60 for whose entry 
into the trade no such reason existed. Further, these 21 desti- 
tute cases include total orphans and the sons of disabled fathers 
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as well as of widowed mothers. Thus the children of widows 
make up less than one-fourth of the total number of Asylum 
newsboys, and as far as can be judged from the records, they 
make up less than one-fourth of the Protectory boys. Even if 
it were advisable to leave open the street trades without restric- 
tion as regards this minority, the claims of the remaining majority 
cannot for their sake be wholly ignored. 

Moreover, even when the newsboy's assistance is sorely needed, 
his earnings are either so small as to be practically of no value to 
relieve destitution, or the contribution he brings, while tempo- 
rarily a relief, is bought at too dear a cost. Two extreme cases 
may be cited to illustrate the first point. Harry M. was com- 
mitted at the age of seven years. His mother, a widow, bought 
papers for him to sell every morning. He was too small to know 
where he had gone. "She just told me to stay out until they 
were sold," he said. His earnings usually amounted to ten cents 
a day. Michael D., a Protectory boy, began selling newspapers 
at nine years of age, and continued in the trade, on and off, for 
two years. He says that the most he ever made was thirty-five 
cents, and that his usual day's earnings after school were twenty 
cents. 

In some instances, on the other hand, a boy can earn enough 
to relieve a poverty-stricken family. Isidore C, whose step- 
father and mother were obliged to crowd a family of ten into three 
rooms, earned $1.25 a day. The family income was somewhat 
increased, but the child was sacrificed in the process. He began 
to sell papers when six years old and continued to do so for four 
years. He never went to school, working often from seven o'clock 
in the morning until twelve at night. 

In other instances we find small earnings made at an equally 
disastrous cost. William N.'s father was dead at the time when 
he became a newsboy, and his mother earned a little by sewing. 
He worked after school, bringing home about twenty-five cents a 
day. He soon joined a gang of boys who pilfered and stayed out 
at night, and was committed for ungovernableness. 

It is futile to deny that some hardship will be inflicted by de- 
priving destitute families of even the small assistance which the 
newsboy affords. The community, which refuses to sacrifice the 
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child to immediate needs, should see to it that some sort of sub- 
stitute is offered. The public and private aid expended upon re- 
formatory institutions might, in a wiser economy, be granted more 
freely to destitute widows in their homes. A former commis- 
sioner of charities in New York, Mr. Homer Folks, has insisted 
upon this point with all the weight of experience. He says: 

The objection that is offered most frequently, and perhaps with most 
effect, to further restriction of child labor, is the alleged fact that in a 
great many instances the earnings of these little children are needed 
to supplement the incomes of widows [or] of families in which the hus- 
band and wage-earner may be either temporarily or permanently or 
partially disabled, and that without the small addition which the earn- 
ings of these little boys and girls can bring in, there would be suffering 
and distress. It would be easy, I think, to overestimate the extent to 
which that is true. ... So we should not admit that that side is more 
serious than it is; but let us cheerfully, frankly, gladly add that there 
would be many cases in which the proposed legislation [for the restric- 
tion of child labor] would deprive many families of earnings from their 
children, and that we propose ourselves to step into the breach and 
provide that relief in good hard cash that passes in the market. . . . 
If larger means are necessary to support these children so that they need 
not depend on their own labor, by all means let us put up the money 
and not push the children for a part of their support before the time 
when they should naturally furnish a part of their support. ... In 
the long run it is never cheap to be cruel or hard. It is never wise to 
drive a hard bargain with childhood. 

This point was emphasized also in the English report of which 
mention has been made. Since 1894 children working on the 
street in England have been subject to certain broad restrictions 
as regards ages and hours. Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford and 
many other cities have since then by local acts taken further steps 
to regulate the street trades by the licensing system. The parlia- 
mentary report of 1901 urges the adoption of this system for news- 
boys through the whole country. Upon the subject of poverty 
it says in vigorous language: 

It seems clear that the too early employment of children may, like the 
premature work of horses, injure their future capacity, and that what 
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is gained at the commencement of life is much more than lost at a later 
stage. Even on the lowest ground of financial interest, it is not cheap 
to work a child so as to cause him to be prematurely worn out. It is 
more economical to start him in life after a healthy childhood with 
powers that will last longer, and keep him to a later age from being 
dependent on others for his support. 

And again: 

We do not consider that for sums so small the sacrifice of the child's 
health and education and of all its play is justified. We should be 
sorry to maintain that children should be little egotists, thinking only 
of their own pleasures and advantages, and forbidden to give up any- 
thing for the good of their parents or brothers; but in this case the sac- 
rifice is out of all proportion to the good. . . . Poverty therefore 
should, we think, not be legally recognized as an excuse for permanent 
absence from school . . . nor for permission to work more than is 
reasonably proper. 

Poverty, as we have seen, accounts for little more than one 
fourth of the total number of newsboys in the two reformatories. 
For the work of the remainder, the great majority, a different 
explanation must be sought. It is found in two mutually de- 
pendent causes: the exploitation of children by their parents and 
the habit of truancy. Either one of these causes may operate 
alone to lead a boy to street life, but it is difficult to treat the two 
separately because truancy so often follows forced labor. The 
street environment generates habits of independence and of de- 
fiance, and truancy is practiced when street labor is no longer 
required. 

Illustrations are not wanting of sheer exploitation by parents. 
Abraham S. of the Asylum began to work at the age of four years. 
He sold papers all day and sometimes until ten o'clock at night 
for almost eight years in succession, robbed of all the normal 
immunities of childhood. Upon investigation it appeared that 
the parents of this child were both living during these years, and 
were earning a good income from an oil and paint shop which 
they owned. A daughter of fifteen assisted them, and their small 
family lived in three rooms over the shop with an extra room on 
the first floor. The boy was committed at thirteen for petty lar- 
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ceny. Benny R., beginning at the age of eleven, sold papers for 
two years, working after school and sometimes until past mid- 
night. His parents were both living. His father was so far from 
suffering destitution that he was renting houses and subletting 
them at a profit. Two older boys were earning good wages. 
Morris S. began to sell papers at eleven and continued in the 
business for two years. Sometimes he went to school, and sold 
papers from four in the afternoon until ten o'clock at night. At 
other times he worked from five in the morning until ten o'clock 
at night. His father earned eighteen dollars a week and the 
family of five lived in a good home of four rooms. He is now 
in the Asylum for stealing and pawning jewelry. 

These children came of families in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances. But poverty-stricken parents are equally guilty of ex- 
ploitation when the child's wages relieve destitution caused by 
indolence or drunkenness, and in such cases the sacrifice of the 
child is equally indefensible. Two illustrative instances of this 
sort may be cited. Ignatius G. began to sell papers at the age 
of eight or nine years, working after school and sometimes until 
as late as midnight. His parents were both living. The mother 
earned from three to four dollars a week by washing; the father 
was intemperate and earned nothing, although able to get good 
wages as a plumber or tinsmith. The boy's earnings amounted 
to about fifty cents a day. Louis P. became a newsboy at eleven 
years. He sold papers after school hours and on Saturday from 
six in the morning until nine at night, making from forty to eighty 
cents a day. His father was a drunkard; his mother earned a 
little by sewing and received some outside assistance. 

The truancy of the newsboy is often regarded as the picturesque 
side Of his life. A spark of romance is supposed to attach to his 
unconventional ways: if his life is hard, it is full of interest and 
excitement. The disillusioning truth, however, paints a darker 
picture. It shows how truancy changes a trade which should be 
an honest means of wage-earning into an irregular or depraved 
existence, undermining health and morals. Observers agree in 
describing the newsboy's life as a round of irregular work, irreg- 
ular sleep, irregular meals; often in close contact with the criminal 
class, which also lives in the thick of the crowd and finds apt 
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pupils in the newsboys. From the reformatory, so often the 
grim goal of the truants' adventures, comes the same testimony. 
It was the desire to be independent and to shirk ordinary duties 
which led many of the lads to the street trades and by degrees 
to serious mischief. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that truancy, the boys' 
love of independence, cannot be isolated and considered as a 
separate cause of street work, distinct from other causes. What- 
ever the original cause which made them newsboys — destitution, 
exploitation or their own love of independence and of shirking — 
as soon as the boys are well in the trade, no hard and fast lines 
can be drawn between them. The conscientious schoolboy sell- 
ing after school hours, the exploited little child driven to work 
by miserly parents or a drunken father, the toughened street Arab, 
all mingle in the ranks. Every influence makes for truancy, while 
the newsboys' homes are not usually of so attractive a character 
as to counteract these centrifugal forces. 

The large number of commitments for ungovernableness bears 
witness to difficulties of control confessed by the parents them- 
selves. Indeed, the helplessness of parents is perhaps the most 
startling fact brought out in the histories of these child workers. 
In the family records of the Juvenile Asylum there is constant 
complaint that the boys live as tramps for weeks at a time; while 
the lads themselves own in conversation that they rely chiefly on 
newspaper selling when they run away from home. A typical 
instance is Fred M. of the Juvenile Asylum. Evil habits and in- 
cessant cigarette-smoking were written upon his ravaged face and 
stunted figure. His lips were partially paralyzed, making his 
newsboy slang almost unintelligible. This poor product of the 
street began to sell papers at nine years, from morning to night 
for weeks at a time. He alternated this with other street trades, 
apparently never going to school. His father earned twelve dol- 
lars a week, enough to support his small family, but he had no 
control over the boy. In many cases the roving habit is con- 
tracted at even earlier ages. Of 55 Protectory boys between 
five and ten years of age, one-third were known as habitual 
truants. 

It is evident, on examining the facts, that an important incen- 
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tive to truancy is the prevalence of late night hours. Night work 
and truancy may almost be said to go hand in hand. Staying 
out until midnight to sell the late editions leads easily to staying 
out for nights at a stretch. At the Protectory, of 55 little boys 
between five and ten years of age, 35 worked later than nine 
o'clock, many until midnight. Those at the Juvenile Asylum who 
stayed out later than nine at night somewhat exceed the number 
of those who stayed in after that hour. 1 The lack of any pro- 
visions concerning hours of labor on the street, such as are em- 
braced in the English act of 1894, 2 has allowed night work at 
selling papers to develop to its present proportions. 

To combat the spread of truancy there have been hitherto 
some vague provisions of the Penal Code, a provision of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, and the Compulsory Education Law. 
The Penal Code declares guilty of a misdemeanor any person 
who allows a child under sixteen to engage in any "mendicant" 
or "wandering" occupation. It provides also for the arrest and 
commitment of any child found begging in any way upon the 
streets. 3 The Code of Criminal Procedure declares in express 
terms that " any child between the ages of five and fourteen having 
sufficient bodily health and mental capacity to attend the public 
school, found wandering in the streets ... of any city, a tru- 
ant," may be arrested on complaint of any citizen or peace officer, 

1 Extreme cases were found, such as those of Bernard S., who worked from five 
in the evening until twelve at night; William M. and Sam S., who worked before 
school from six to eight o'clock, and from five until half-past eleven at night; Eaner 
J., who was at work from four to eight in the morning, and from four to eight after 
school; Morton P., who sold from noon, on and off, until one o'clock the next morn- 
ing; George K.,who sometimes worked from noon until five o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

Some Protectory boys who worked unusually long hours were: John C, who 
began in the morning at nine o'clock and sold until eleven, and again from three 
until nine at night; John P., a little Italian of ten years, who divided his day be- 
tween two street trades, peddling from seven o'clock in the morning until noon, 
and selling papers from six o'clock in the evening until after midnight; Frank C, 
who worked with his father, a bootblack, in the mornings, and sold papers in the 
afternoons from three until eight; and Michael M., who began his day's work 
usually at three in the morning, sold papers for five hours before going to school, 
and often spent an hour or two selling in the evening also. 

2 This act forbids boys under fourteen and girls under sixteen years to sell on 
the street between nine in the evening and six in the morning. 

3 Penal Code, sees. 291, 292. 
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and if thereafter not restrained by his parent or guardian must 
be committed to a reformatory institution. 1 

It is worthy of note that only an insignificant number of the 
reformatory boys whose records showed them to have been va- 
grants and-truants were arrested upon these specific charges. The 
causes for commitment were many: ungovernableness, disorderly 
conduct, assault, malicious mischief, petit and grand larceny. 
The provision against vagrancy has been laxly enforced, and the 
truants have been suffered to drift into more serious misde- 
meanors. 

Besides the provision quoted above, the Compulsory Education 
Law contains regulations against truancy. Attendance officers 
are provided who may arrest any child found truant and return it 
to school, or who may, in the case of "incorrigible or habitual 
truants," have them committed to a truant school. Children so 
committed do not come within the scope of this paper, except a 
very few who were afterward re-arrested upon other charges. 

The difficulty of enforcing truancy regulations against news- 
boys is self-evident. With the irregularity bred of his habits, 
school attendance assumes an entirely casual and haphazard 
character. Of 76 children at the Juvenile Asylum between four 
and twelve years, 28 did not go to school at all, as they sold papers 
at all hours; 48 claim to have sold papers out of school hours, 
and to have gone to school at least "usually" or, more vaguely, 
"sometimes." Of the Protectory boys, about one-half went to 
school in the same way, the other half were prevented from going 
by their hours of labor. The minimum period of education which 
the law intends to secure is thus invaded by premature work, 
and school is wholly or in part replaced by an atmosphere alien 
to normal growth. 

The length of time spent at the news trade can be only approx- 
imately determined from the records of the reformatories. The 
truants sell papers only for the few weeks or months during which 
they shift for themselves. Besides Abraham S., mentioned above, 
who worked for eight years, there are fourteen boys at the Juve- 
nile Asylum who had spent from two to five years at the trade. 
A great many more had sold papers for less than one year. There 
1 Code of Criminal Procedure, sees. 887, 888. 
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is no prospective rise of wages or preferment which acts as an 
inducement to continue long as a newsboy. Often the merest 
whim induces a lad to change his trade at a moment's notice. 
Irregularity has become his habit. Answers given to the question 
whether they had worked as newsboys, bootblacks, peddlers, 
messengers, in shops or in factories, showed that of 125 boys at 
the Juvenile Asylum: 

44 had worked as newsboys only 

39 " " " " and in one other trade 
31 " " " " " two " trades 
10 " " " " " three " " 

1 " " " newsboy " four " 

At the Protectory, of 56 boys ranging up to ten years: 

18 had worked as newsboys only 

24 " " " " and in one other trade 

12 " " " " " two " trades 

2 11 a it tt a tt tt it 

The earnings, especially those of the smaller children, are not 
sufficient to afford perceptible relief to real poverty. John W. of 
the Protectory claims to have made three dollars in one day sell- 
ing extras when the Brooklyn bridge was thought to be in danger. 
People were "too quick" to look at their change, he explained, 
and gave him whatever "came handy." Another little fellow 
said: "You can make so much more when there's a 'guilty' out." 
But large amounts are most exceptional. Some boys speak of 
earning one dollar and a half a day; the majority make no more 
than between fifty cents and a dollar, and many do not succeed 
in getting even fifty cents a day. None of the boys speak with 
certainty of how much they earned on the average; so many cir- 
cumstances influence their returns. The newsboy's inveterate 
addiction to craps-playing varies his earning still further. The 
visitors to the homes of boys in the Juvenile Asylum reported that 
mothers of boys in the street trades often spoke of their nervous 
restlessness, saying that even in their sleep they continued the 
snap of the fingers which is reputed to bring good luck at throw- 
ing dice. 
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It may be contended that other causes besides the selling of 
newspapers have brought these ex-newsboys to a place of re- 
straint. Most of them started in life handicapped by poverty, 
weakness or vicious environment; and no legislation can counter- 
balance these evil influences. But such an argument ignores the 
essential fact that street life increases the odds against the poor 
boy by its additional temptations. If he is already handicapped 
in the race, all the greater need exists to hedge him from con- 
ditions which aid in the development of evil predispositions. 
In the authoritative words of the English report: "In most cases 
it would be better that there should be no street trading at all, 
rather than street trading under such conditions." 

It was precisely to change such conditions that the law of 1903 
regarding newsboys was enacted in New York State. No pro- 
hibition of the trade was attempted; specific restrictions only were 
introduced. Under this law a boy must be ten years old before 
he is allowed to sell papers; he must go to school regularly, sell- 
ing only out of school hours; and he must not sell after ten o'clock 
at night until he is fourteen years old. To ensure the observance 
of these regulations he must carry a license and wear a badge 
issued to him by the school authorities at the written application 
of one of his parents. The power of licensing will, it is hoped, 
give the school a rightful preponderance in the newsboy's life. 
The school requires his first attention, and it allows him, as it 
were in reward for good behavior, the privilege of a reasonable 
amount of work on the street. 

The license system is as yet untried in this country, except in 
the city of Boston. It was inaugurated there in 1898, but owing 
to interruptions and changes in the method of enforcement, its 
effects are still to be proved. 

No adequate method of enforcing the license law has yet been 
put into practice. Undoubtedly the power of arrest for infringe- 
ment of the law, like the power of licensing, should be lodged in 
the school. An added influence and authority would thus be given 
to the attendance officers, and the close relation between school 
and licensed work would be brought home to the newsboy, to act 
as a salutary stimulus to school attendance. This policy of con- 
centrating authority in the school has not been followed. Once 
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having granted the boy his badge, the school has no further con- 
trol over him. If he violates the law, the regular police authori- 
ties must arrest him. In Boston, a child under twelve years may 
not be taken directly to a police station; his name and address are 
secured and his parents are notified that he must appear in court 
when summoned. In New York the offending newsboy must be 
arrested and brought before the court, to be dealt with like other 
misdemeanants. Instead of regarding him merely as a disobe- 
dient schoolboy, the New York law introduces him at once on his 
first offense to the atmosphere of the criminal court — a procedure 
which may suggest to him that he is definitely enrolled in the crim- 
inal class or blunt his awe of criminal justice. 1 

This criticism of the method of enforcement, however, does not 
touch the essential value of the license system. Its results in 
England are unmistakable. The success of single cities in reg- 
ulating the news trade under this system led to a recommenda- 
tion, in the parliamentary report of 1901, that it be adopted 
throughout England. In 1903 Parliament authorized local acts 
for establishing the system wherever desired. In England it has 
thus passed beyond the stage of experiment. It should answer 
our needs as well, for it works a twofold benefit: securing to chil- 
dren, formerly exploited, school attendance and immunity from 
work after ten o'clock at night, and to the parents of truants a 
reinforcement of their authority. When a boy between ten and 
fourteen years of age is obliged by law to secure his parents' ap- 
proval and assistance to enter on the trade which he has hitherto 
regarded as a convenient opening into independent life, there is 
some check upon truancy. More would be gained if the age 
limit were raised. When fourteen years is the minimum age for 
children working in shops and factories, so low a limit as ten 
years for the more exposed news trade is plainly unreasonable. 
It represents merely a compromise between opponents and advo- 
cates of restriction. Again, the lack of any limitation concerning 

1 After seven months' trial of the newsboy law in New York, the reluctance of 
the police to arrest offending newsboys and the impossibility of forcing them to 
do so have led the police commissioner to consider the feasibility of empowering 
the attendance officers to enforce the law. In Boston the same difficulty has been 
encountered, and an attempt has been made to solve it by the assignment of a 
special police officer for the purpose. 
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the hour of beginning work is a defect in the law, which detracts 
somewhat from its value. 

Before the newsboy law was passed, opponents argued that the 
license system would involve too much detailed work and too 
great expense for the city. A glance at the present cost to the 
city of the ex-newsboys in confinement offers a standard of com- 
parison. At the small per capita payment of $no for delinquent 
children, the 235 newsboys in the two reformatories investigated 
cost the city over $25,000 in a single year; and these are but two 
of the seventeen institutions containing city charges. Obviously 
it is a poor economy which grudges the expenditure of a com- 
paratively small sum to save a much larger expense; and it is not 
unreasonable to expect that a proper supervision of the news 
trade will result in a decreased number of arrests for street mis- 
demeanors. The matter of expense, however, is a secondary 
consideration: what should first be considered is the cost of child 
labor on the street to future citizenship — a cost which cannot 
be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

There remain to be considered the ex-messengers and ex-ped- 
dlers at the two reformatories: boys who devoted themselves en- 
tirely to those trades before commitment and those who engaged 
in them after having first been newsboys. It is not on account 
of the large numbers who worked at these occupations that the 
testimony of those now in confinement is valuable, for many of 
them have been counted as newsboys. The interest lies in the 
light thrown by individual experiences upon peddling and the 
messenger service. 

The messengers. — As regards the practically unprotected mes- 
senger service, the investigator of the Child Labor Committee of 
New York, after minute inquiry, reported the following evils: 
employment of children under fourteen years of age; excessive 
and irregular hours, and consequent interruption to school at- 
tendance; encouragement to dishonesty in various ways; and 
introduction to immoral influences and disreputable houses. The 
truth of these charges is corroborated by the records of the ex- 
messengers at the two reformatories. There are 23 at the Ju- 
venile Asylum, of whom 13 were newsboys also at some time in 
their careers. At the Protectory, there are 19 ex-messengers, of 
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whom five were also newsboys. These lads, though only a hand- 
ful out of the thousands yearly in the companies' employ, bear 
witness clearly enough to the dangers of the service. 

The companies state that fourteen years is the minimum age 
of the messengers; but at the Juvenile Asylum there are nine boys 
who entered the service at the age of thirteen, three who began 
at the age of twelve, and two who began respectively at the ages 
of eleven and ten. At the Protectory, ten out of the 19 ex-mes- 
sengers entered the service at thirteen years, and three at twelve 
years. All three had obtained employment simply by calling 
themselves fourteen. Not one of all these children was able to 
go to day-school while serving as a messenger, and the night 
duty to which the majority were at times assigned excluded them 
also from night-school. Their hours of work covered all times 
of the day and night, varying with the demands for over-time 
work and with the needs of the season. A twelve-hour day was 
not at all unusual, and even these hours were extended. Charles 
S. of the Protectory, for instance, was on duty from seven to seven 
regularly, and was almost always kept until nine o'clock at night. 
Christmas, a season of increased burdens for the messengers, 
often means hours outrageously extended. 1 The custom of al- 
ternating weeks of day and night duty is particularly demoralizing 
for boys of immature years.' Such hours of work leave them 
with ingrained habits of irregularity. To vary hours of sleep so 
radically is difficult enough under the best of circumstances; in 
the homes from which these boys come it seems to be well nigh 
impossible. But ways to spend free waking time are not lacking, 
so that a messenger, after napping a few hours, need not be at a 
loss for means of mischief. 



1 On the day before Christmas — to cite but two of many examples — John 
W. of the Protectory worked at a stretch from six in the morning until half-past 
three the next morning; John D. from eight in the morning until twelve at night. 

2 Of the Protectory boys, Arnold K. worked one week from six in the morning 
to eight in the evening; the next from eight in the evening to six in the morning; 
James B. one week from eight in the morning to eight in the evening, the next 
from one in the afternoon to eleven in the evening; William O'C.'s hours were in 
alternate weeks, seven in the morning to five in the afternoon and two in the after- 
noon to midnight; Luke C.'s, eight in the morning to six in the afternoon and 
three in the afternoon to midnight. 
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In this connection, it is of interest to note that the parents of 
the ex-messengers in the Juvenile Asylum charge these boys al- 
most without exception with refusing to work at any regular oc- 
cupation. Many boys who are unwilling to work steadily are 
attracted by the irregular hours of the messenger service, and by 
the opportunities it offers to loiter on the street and to indulge in 
petty street crimes. Moreover, the great demand for boys in the 
service apparently makes occasional truancy, when cloaked by 
some well-turned excuse, a less serious charge than in other 
occupations. 

As in the case of newsboys, so too among the messengers, few 
were driven to premature labor by extreme poverty of parents. 
Of the fourteen Juvenile Asylum boys who began between ten 
and thirteen years, only one came of a destitute family which had 
imperative need of his assistance. The others had fairly good 
homes. 1 As far as can be judged, the same statement holds good 
in the case of the Protectory boys: the percentage of desperately 
poor families or of widowed mothers is inconsiderable. 

Again, as among the newsboys, the causes of commitment 
were chiefly ungovernableness and petty larceny. The first is 
comprehensible enough in view of the messengers' way of life, 
and larceny is not less encouraged by his environment. Over- 
charging and pocketing the over-charge is a custom regularly 
observed, almost unmentioned because so regular an incident of 
the trade. Cheating and stealing in other ways follow naturally. 2 
A boy need not be long in the service to learn its evil lessons; a 
few months initiate him. Six of the 24 ex-messengers at the 
Juvenile Asylum served for one year or more, the others from one 

1 Morris F. was a messenger before he was twelve years old. His father earned 
$16 a week and had a good home. Morris was a truant, preferring the messenger 
service to school. When Jacob S. was a messenger at thirteen years, his father, 
a carpenter, was earning $12 a week. But Jacob joined bad companions and 
refused to go to school any longer. Jacob St. was a messenger at twelve years. 
His father and mother owned a soda stand; a brother and sister were working; 
and the family was able to keep up a good home of four rooms, paying $16 rent. 

' At the Protectory there is, for example, Joe A., who was a messenger on 
day and night service, and who acquired the habit of staying away from home for 
nights in succession. Over-charging was for him a matter of course, and he soon 
began to steal from a grocery store. His father paid for his thefts repeatedly, 
but finally in despair had him committed to the institution. 
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month to one year. Four of the 19 ex-messengers at the Protec- 
tory served for a year or two years before commitment; the re- 
mainder less than one year. 

The most serious charge of all, that of subjecting young boys 
to immoral influences, is illustrated by the case of Joseph W. at 
the Juvenile Asylum. His mother in the deepest distress had him 
committed to save him from the consequences of his service as 
a messenger. He had been sent for by a woman in Monroe 
Street, had stolen for her, and in company with other boys was 
spending the nights in her rooms. The reformatory offered itself 
to his parents as the only means of restraint. As against this 
one boy, whose irregularities were discovered possibly in time to 
save him, who can say how many of the thousands subject to such 
dangers have fallen as he did, and fallen unobserved with no 
attempt at rescue? In the Bowery and Tenderloin districts 
where most of the Juvenile Asylum and Protectory boys were 
employed, calls for messengers in night hours meant, almost 
without exception, an introduction to vice. An inadequate at- 
tempt to minimize this danger is found in a section of the Penal 
Code forbidding messengers to be sent to any disorderly house, 
unlicensed saloon, etc., "except to deliver telegrams at the door 
of such house" — an exception which destroys the intent of the 
act, being obviously impossible of enforcement. 1 

The law of 1903 marks a decided advance in the protection of 
messenger boys. They have been covered by the same laws 
which protect children working in mercantile establishments. 
Messengers must be over fourteen years of age; if between four- 
teen and sixteen years, their hours of labor are limited to nine 
per day; and they may not be employed between ten in the even- 
ing and seven in the morning. Before being employed, messen- 
gers must obtain from the Board of Health working papers, which 
are issued to them only if they have reached fourteen years, are 
not physically defective, and have completed a required amount 
of school attendance. These restrictions, if enforced, should 
eliminate many of the undesirable features of the service. Its 
insidious dangers for young boys, however, will not be effectively 
combated until the age limit is still further raised. Men over 
1 Penal Code, sec. 292 a. 
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twenty-one years should, in time, be the only night employees in 
this business. 

The peddlers. — At the two reformatories the great majority of 
those calling themselves peddlers did not sell goods independ- 
ently, but worked as helpers under some grown peddler — usually 
some vegetable or fruit vender. There are in all 29 boys at the 
Juvenile Asylum who worked as peddlers, ten of them having 
been newsboys also at some period. At the Protectory there are 
42 ex-peddlers, of whom 27 were newsboys also. 

Like other street workers, these boys began at very early ages: 
23 of the Juvenile Asylum boys started to work between ten and 
twelve years; six boys at thirteen or fourteen years. At the Pro- 
tectory, 31 boys began between ten and twelve years; 11 boys at 
thirteen or fourteen years. Their duties were to meet the peddler 
under whom they worked in the early morning at some market, 
to help him fill his wagon, and then to travel slowly through the 
streets until the goods were sold. Their hours of work usually 
lasted from five or six o'clock in the morning until some time in 
the afternoon. There is thus no night- work in this trade; but, 
like other street occupations, it encourages an irregular life and 
introduces a boy to evil companions. 

School attendance is of necessity almost entirely dispensed with. 
Of the 11 older Protectory boys (thirteen and fourteen years old) 
three went to school; of the 31 younger ones (between ten and 
twelve years) seven went to school, making a total of ten who at- 
tended school out of 42 peddlers. At the Juvenile Asylum, eight 
of the 29 boys went to school, and peddled out of school hours. 

These boys did not keep at the trade for long periods, because 
they found the pay small and the work heavy. Even a sturdy 
lad of ten or twelve soon tires of carrying heavy loads up the long 
flights of tenement stairs for hours in succession. Three of the 
29 ex-peddlers at the Juvenile Asylum and six of the 42 at the 
Protectory worked at this business for one or two years; the rest 
less than one year. Their earnings were for the most part under 
fifty cents a day; only nine of the Protectory boys and a few at the 
Juvenile Asylum made as much as seventy-five cents a day. 

Ending their work early in the afternoon, as these child ped- 
dlers did, they often finished the day with other street occupations. 
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John W. of the Protectory is an extreme illustration. For several 
years he was a newsboy, selling papers after school until late at 
night. When he was twelve years old he became a peddler in 
addition. Thereafter his various occupations engaged him for 
sometimes nineteen hours out of the twenty-four. At five o'clock 
in the morning he met the peddler who employed him at market, 
his mother providing him with a small alarm clock to waken him 
from his heavy sleep. Before school he worked on the street for 
three hours selling vegetables. School followed, and at three 
o'clock he was out to sell papers for the afternoon. At night he 
sold the late editions, occasionally staying out until midnight. 
"I wasn't much on sleeping," he explained. One of the greatest 
hardships he endured on first coming to the Protectory was the 
necessity of spending in bed the conventional hours for sleep, 
seldom actually getting to sleep before morning. 

Every one of these child peddlers worked in technical defiance 
of the section of the Penal Code which specifically forbids ped- 
dling by children under sixteen years of age. So sweeping a pro- 
hibition as this, with so high an age limit — higher than that re- 
quired in the news trade, in factories and in mercantile establish- 
ments — is plainly unenforceable at present. The law is, in fact, 
enforced only when such peddling introduces a child to visibly 
immoral resorts or surroundings. 

The line at present drawn between peddlers and newsboys 
seems wholly arbitrary. No valid reason appears why a child 
who peddles from a pushcart, or helps an adult peddler in the 
street, should not be subject to the same law which protects the 
newsboy. This is but one of the many anomalies in the existing 
legislation for the protection of children in New York. The 
measures passed in 1903 are far from being radical reforms, and 
should be regarded merely as initial attempts at improvement. 
Each one of the three street trades still waits for adequate pro- 
tection. The attempt to license the child peddlers has failed 
entirely. The confusion of authorities for issuing newsboy li- 
censes and for enforcing their use has been mentioned. The 
control of the messenger service by the Board of Health is entirely 
experimental and remains to be proved efficient in practice. 

The most glaring defect of the juvenile delinquency laws of 
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New York, as of every other state except Colorado, is the failure 
to impose penalties upon the persons accessory to the child's 
transgressions — upon his parents, guardians, employers, etc. It 
is true that some penalties are provided for adults who participate 
in acts forbidden to children, e.g. a penalty for the junk dealer 
who buys from a boy under fourteen and for the bar-keeper or 
tobacconist who sells to a boy under that age; but these penalties 
are sporadic and illogical. The adult accessory in most cases 
goes unpunished and undeterred from repetitions of his offense. 

Comparing the existing legislation of New York in behalf of 
children plying street trades with the standard set by the most 
advanced child-labor laws, the following deficiencies are to be 
noted : 

1. Age limit. — The newsboy may go to work at an age lower 
than that allowed in any other occupation in New York State, 
viz. ten years. 

2. Restriction on account of physical or mental incapacity. — 
The newsboy is granted a badge without physical or mental test 
of fitness, and having obtained it, he is subject to no further ob- 
servation as to the effects of his trade. 

3. Restriction of hours. — Messengers above the age of sixteen 
are not protected from night work, although the dangers of such 
work for any minor are undeniable. Newsboys are not adequately 
restricted from night work: in fact it ran hardly be said that there 
is any real restriction in their case when a child of ten years may 
sell as late as ten at night and begin again at any hour of the 
early morning. 

4. Restriction as regards trades dangerous to health or morals. — 
From this point of view the existing laws are wholly inadequate. 
It does not seem unreasonable to expect that this ground of re- 
striction will in time be so extended as to exclude all children 
from the trades of news-vender, messenger and peddler. A 
more enlightened public opinion will recognize all these trades as 
dangerous, and therefore as unfit for children. 

Josephine C. Goldmark. 
New York City 



